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EDITORIAL 


A’ THE PRESENT TIME a number of excellent journals are pub- 
lished in philology, linguistics, education, and the teaching of 
foreign languages, but none that has come to our attention is de- 
voted to the kind of articles that Language Learning plans to present. 
Journals of philology usually contain articles on the various as- 
pects of historical linguistics and textual criticism—subjects that are 
outside the range of Language Learning. Linguistic articles in this 
journal will deal with descriptive rather than historical linguistics. 











EDITORIAL 


Periodicals in linguistics, while including many articles of a de- 
scriptive nature, are not ordinarily concerned with the pedagogical 
implications of linguistic science. The present journal, in contrast, 
will present only those linguistic articles which, at least implicitly, 
contribute to the improvement of foreign language learning and 
teaching. 

Journals of education usually print articles of general pedagogical 
interest, regardless of the subject matter involved in the learning 
process. Language Learning, of course, will print pedagogical articles 
only when the subject matter involved is language. 

Established periodicals in the teaching of foreign languages gen- 
erally contain articles based on the older, more conventional gram- 
matical analyses. This journal plans to feature mainly articles based 
on the inductive findings of linguistic science. 

We hope within a short time to bring our readers articles in many 
of the following fields: General descriptive linguistics, descriptions 
of specific languages, descriptive comparisons of two or more lan- 
guages, the language of children, bilingualism, the teaching of general 
linguistics, the teaching of specific languages, teaching objectives, 
teaching materials, teaching methods, and educational experiments. 

In addition to articles, each number of the journal will also fea- 
ture departments of Notes and Announcements, Reviews and Bibli- 
ography, and Readers’ Exchange. 

It is hoped that the various parts of Language Learning will make 
a unified and unique contribution to foreign language learning and 
teaching. D.W.R. 





THE VALUE of Language Learning depends upon a wide and interesting body of 
materials to present to our readers. For this reason, the staff will welcome 
contributions for publication in the magazine. Except in cases which demand 
extended treatment, articles will be of not more than 2,000 words in length. All 
copy must be typewritten, on one side of the sheet only, double-spaced through- 
out. Please send all materials for the journal to Language Learning, 1522 
Rackham Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


A.L.D. 
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MOTIVES FOR THE STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 
University of Michigan 


i. AIMs or objectives of modern language instruction have been 
under almost constant discussion in educational circles in the 
United States for the past fifty years. Recently our concern with this 
question has been intensified because of our experiences in the so- 
called Army language program, and more particularly because of the 
wave of curriculum revision now engulfing so many of our colleges 
and universities. Similarly in the Spanish speaking countries of this 
continent, the increased interest in the study of English during the 
war years has served to focus attention upon the same series of 
problems. Just what language activities are we attempting to de- 
velop? Are we to devote most of our attention to reading, writing, 
speaking, or hearing? It is inevitable that different objectives will 
call for different materials, different procedures, and will present dif- 
ferent problems. 

But before we can deal adequately or intelligently with the ques- 
tion of aims or objectives, there is something much more funda- 
mental which must be understood—the motives impelling the indi- 
vidual, the class, or the nation to the study of modern languages, for 
it is only in terms of a comprehension of these motives that any set 
of objectives can be competently formulated and stated. Why does 
Johnny Smith choose French as a ninth grade subject in preference 
to Ancient History? Why does Juan Sanchez elect English—if his 
curriculum does not require him to take it? And why should his cur- 
riculum require it? To understand this we must examine not only 
the present but also the intellectual past of the Western European 
peoples. 

The chief motives impelling man to learn the speech of his neigh- 
bors are five in number, three of them practical and the other two 
relatively non-utilitarian. We shall consider the latter first. 

We may begin with the old and widespread assumption that a 
knowledge of modern languages is one of the accomplishments of a 
cultivated man, and ask ourselves what lies behind this. We must 
realize that when the dismemberment and decay of the Roman Em- 
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pire plunged Europe into political and social chaos, there was never- 
theless an intellectual unity which bound medieval Europe together. 
A not inconsiderable factor in this unity was the common adherence 
to Latin as the language of science, learning, and culture. In fact, 
the adherence to Latin and its resultant unity persisted and strength- 
ened despite the political turmoil of the Dark Ages; indeed it culmi- 
nated in the intellectual movement of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries which we today call Scholasticism. By this time, of course, 
Europe itself had again achieved a political systematization through 
the development of feudalism, which brought about for a time a 
social and cultural synthesis. It is this synthesis which Carlyle used 
as the theme for his Past and Present. 

Eventually the medieval world disintegrated, as that of the an- 
cients had before, and this time the intellectual unity, including its 
outward manifestation of language, was seriously disrupted. The 
breakup of feudalism was accompanied by the rise of nationalism, 
a development which soon resulted in the growth in importance of 
the vernacular languages. This took centuries and was temporarily 
checked by the revival of learning during the Renaissance. Even 
as late as the early seventeenth century Bacon hesitated to put his 
major works into anything but Latin, but even so, by this time the 
best that was being thought and said in the western world found 
expression through the medium of not one but many languages. 

An early recognition of this multi-lingualism of culture is to be 
found in England, at least, in the insistence upon the Grand Tour 
as a fundamental part of male education. This appears to date from 
the sixteenth century, and early in the seventeenth we find Thomas 
Nashe employing the Grand Tour as the basis for the plot of his 
picaresque novel The Unfortunate Traveller. Milton made the jour- 
ney as a part of his education, and it is noteworthy that among the 
earliest poetical works of his maturity was a sonnet sequence, written 
in Italian and dedicated to his friend Diodatti. From that time on 
the biographies not only of men of letters but of others as well reveal 
such continental contacts. The son of Lord Chesterfield received 
most of the now famous letters from his father while on the tour, 
and in this, as in many other instances, the period spent in foreign 
surroundings was of considerable length. Naturally it was assumed 
that acquisition of a number of languages would be a by-product of 
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extended travel, and some preliminary preparation toward this end 
was given the student before beginning his journey. The important 
thing for us to realize, however, is the implicit denial of cultural and 
linguistic insularity in the education of the well-bred Englishman. 

In English-speaking America the tour was not so easily arranged, 
but nevertheless a knowledge of the French language was considered 
a cultural requisite even before the colonies declared their independ- 
ence from the mother country. Indeed, both French and German 
were studied in the Academy founded in Philadelphia by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1749. Soon French was included in the curricula of most 
of the academies in the colonies of the eastern seaboard as a standard 
subject for girls and to a somewhat less extent for boys—an early 
indication, perhaps, of the traditional North American attitude of 
considering culture as the business of women. As the Middle West 
became settled during the early decades of the nineteenth century 
and schools were established there, the same situation prevailed. 

German came into its own somewhat later, partly as a result of 
the tremendous impact of Teutonic culture upon the English speak- 
ing world during the nineteenth century, and more directly as a 
result of the influence of the Prussian school system and German 
university organization upon education in America. 

In the Latin-American countries the situation was much the same, 
except that French culture outweighed the other continental influ- 
ences, and consequently training in the French language received 
the major emphasis. In both Spanish-speaking America and in the 
United States, the recent mutual flowering of interest in English and 
Spanish respectively is justified in part on the basis of cultural inter- 
change. For example, Dr. Restrepo-Millan, Inspector of the Teach- 
ing of Modern Languages for the Columbian Ministry of Education, 
speaking in Bogota in December, 1943, permitted himself the state- 
ment that “science and culture are now speaking English.” The state- 
ment may have been a bit exaggerated in the interests of his audience 
which was composed of English teachers, but the justification of 
language study upon cultural grounds is nevertheless significant. 

We must not forget, however, that provision for language study 
within an educational system in response to this particular motive 
often demands that such a system be dedicated to the fostering of 
an intellectual aristocracy—a system which finds a prime exemplar 
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in the school of pre-war England. This is not to say that democra- 
tized education with its broadened base of student participation has 
no concern with culture, but in an educational system which has for 
its primary aim the training of students for life occupations, or in 
one which professes its chief end to be that of developing the student 
so that he may participate intelligently in the affairs of the commu- 
nity (training for citizenship), the so-called cultural subjects tend 
to fall into the category of luxuries. There is just not enough time 
for machine-shop and civics and French, and in the light of the as- 
sumptions upon which the curriculum has been constructed, French 
comes to be considered the less essential subject. Moreover, as the 
percentage of the totai youth population enrolled in the schools in- 
creases, the likelihood of actual use of these languages in either 
spoken or literary cultural interchange decreases, and this often be- 
comes a focal point of attack on the part of those who are hostile 
to language study. 

The second of the motives leading to the study of foreign lan- 
guage is to be found when such languages are perpetuated in linguis- 
tic islands or linguistic colonies within another speech area. In the 
United States, for example, there are large colonies of Germans, 
Scandinavians, Italians, Poles, and other smaller groups as well. 
Sometimes these groups are closely concentrated in the metropolitan 
centers, but at times they are to be found also in rural districts. 
Similar conditions prevail in Argentina, Brazil, and some of the other 
Latin-American countries. 

In situations of this kind, the foreign language is perpetuated 
immediately after the colonization has taken place because the immi- 
grants have not yet been able to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to learn the national speech. If the colony is sufficiently large and 
diverse in its occupations, it can virtually sustain itself in its own 
tongue. After it has thus sustained itself for some time, there often 
develops the desire to perpetuate the customs, the literature, the 
songs, the popular lore of the mother country—and at times loyalty 
to it—and instruction in the language is resorted to as a means to 
secure these ends. 

Foreign insularism can constitute a powerful motive for the study 
of language, especially when it is linked with religious separatism. 
Germans from the Rhineland began to settle in Pennsylvania late 
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in the seventeenth century, and the bulk of this migration occurred 
in the eighteenth. Only recently it has been estimated that in certain 
counties in the southeastern part of the state, sixty-five percent of 
the population understands Pennsylvania Dutch and thirty-five per- 
cent is-able to speak it. This demonstrates what cohesion in such a 
foreign-language speaking group can effect. When language instruc- 
tion is developed in response to this motive, it is usually begun at the 
primary level, not infrequently centered in parochial schools, and a 
practical speaking knowledge constitutes the chief objective. 

On the other hand, if such communities are not sufficiently large 
or strong to maintain their cultural unity or identity, the tendency 
to perpetuate the language of the homeland is likely to be offset by 
a growing tendency among the younger generation to conform to 
the ways of life, and of course the speech of the country as a whole. 
In the United States this has been especially true of the later immi- 
grant groups, from the Balkans and southeastern Europe generally, 
representing languages which are not culturally fashionable. Indeed 
one of the lamentable features of the social attitudes of the United 
States is a snobbishness based upon ancestry which leads, as a reac- 
tion in many people who cannot claim Mayflower or Calvert back- 
ground, to the development of a sense of shame about their heritage. 
The Finns, for example, have given the world one of its finest epic 
poems, but the second generation American of Finnish descent is 
likely to be at great pains to conceal any knowledge he may have of 
his old country background or its language. 

If, in countries as heterogeneous as those of English-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking America, we could secure a national unity but at 
the same time value each national culture for what it has contributed 
to the agglomerate whole, we might develop a powerful incentive for 
language study. It should be wholly natural, rather than a cause for 
shame and embarrassment, that a child of Polish parents would want 
to read the novels of Sienkewicz which thrilled his father, or that 
the son of a French Canadian who has settled in New England should 
respond to a folk song such as En Roulant Ma Boule. But this is 
wishful thinking rather than a description of the situation at hand. 

Turning now to somewhat more immediate and practical con- 
siderations, a third motive for the study of language is to be found 
in the necessity of creating a political fusion or a homogeneous social 
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unit, usually as a result of conquest, although not infrequently as a 
result of colonization by hetero-lingual groups. In the event of the 
conquest, by a people speaking one language, of a people speaking 
another, the imposition of the language of the conquerors may be 
an involuntary result of the necessity of doing business together, or 
it may be a conscious attempt at cultural extermination, as was the 
case with the imposition of German upon the Poles in Posen and 
upon the Czechs in Bohemia. Ironically enough, conscious attempts 
at linguistic imposition usually meet with either open or secret resist- 
ance, whereas if the conquerors had a little more patience they 
would find the conquered people learning the politically dominant 
language out of sheer necessity. 

Not always, however, does the language of the conquerors per- 
manently prevail. It did in Romance-speaking Europe, as a result of 
Roman colonization, but when the Scandinavians moved into north- 
ern France, they did not succeed in imposing their language upon 
the conquered French, nor for that matter did their Norman de- 
scendants permanently impose French, when they overran England 
a few generations later. 

In situations of this kind, bilingualism has sometimes been the 
result, as in Belgium, French Canada, and the Union of South Afri- 
can Republics, but in all of these instances, the area or number of 
speakers involved was relatively small. Occasionally along the bor- 
der between two countries speaking different languages, bilingualism 
may be seen as a necessary first step to securing cultura! homo- 
geneity. The recognition of this by the various states along the 
Mexican border has led to the compulsory study of both Spanish 
and English in the schools of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, so 
that a sharp line of social and cultural differentiation may not 
develop. 

In the new world the conquerors have generally tended to im- 
pose their western European tongues upon peoples speaking lan- 
guages of a non-Indo-European character—to which Mexico’s en- 
couragement of the use of the indigenous languages as a vehicle for 
communication in matters pertaining to agriculture, public health, 
and government stands as a notable exception. In general the as- 
sumption has been that a single language is the vehicle necessary to 
secure homogeneity of culture—an assumption which in the United 
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States received a tremendous impetus during the first World War, 
when it was discovered that foreign speaking groups often consti- 
tuted centers of seditious activity, and that the members of such 
groups had not assimilated the social attitudes and political ideals 
which were felt necessary to make them into good citizens. Ever 
since that time instruction in the language has been one of the basic 
features of the Americanization program in the United States. 

Usually the aims of language instruction motivated in this fash- 
ion are minimal; it is merely hoped to give the individual a practical 
command of the !anguage necessary to satisfy the most elementary 
needs of communication. It constitutes a program to be attained 
outside rather than inside the regular school curriculum, and is essen- 
tially one of adult education. When education is as widespread as 
it is in the United States, succeeding generations can be depended 
upon to bring up the level of attainment. 

Trade and colonization constitute a fourth motive for the study 
of foreign languages. If you want to do business with a people, you 
can do it best in their language. This is an axiom that the Germans 
learned and applied to their Latin-American trade relations long 
before the English-speaking peoples were aware of its importance 
It has been quite general the world over for the seller to learn the 
buyer’s language, although in instances where the two languages 
involved were widely disparate, such trade jargons as Pidgin English 
and Beach la Mar have developed. 

Countries with densely populated foreign speaking colonial pos- 
sessions have also been forced into the necessity of learning the lan- 
guages uf the people whom they govern, especially when trade rather 
than colonization was the primary aim of their territorial expansion. 
It is interesting to observe in this connection that the eastern sea- 
board of the United States was settled by the English, whose primary 
purpose was colonization, whereas what is now the Middle West was — 
held by the French, chiefly in the interests of trade. Yet the French 
left behind them far more distinguished works on the various lan- 
guages of the American Indians than did the English, pointing to 
the obvious conclusion that commerical necessity operated as a 
prime motive in learning these languages. 

However, except for Spanish and Portuguese as a necessity for 
Latin-American commercial relations, trade and colonization as mo- 
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tives tend to the study of the out-of-the-ordinary rather than the 
more usual languages. It has led to the development of such splendid 
organizations as the Institut des langues orientales in France, the 
Institut fiir kolonial Sprachen in Germany, and the splendid studies 
carried on under Daniel Jones and his colleagues in England. Aside 
from the very thorough mastery and often original researches car- 
ried on by those who are at the head of such organizations, trade 
and commerce as motives for language study are likely to stress an 
elementary and practical approach rather than a thorough mastery. 

Scientific and technical necessity furnishes us with the final mo- 
tive for the study of foreign languages. It is inevitable that prog- 
ress in certain disciplines should reach a high point of development 
now in one country and now in another. And it is equally natural 
that scientists and technicians in other countries will want to know 
what is being thought and written by the leaders in their particular 
fields. It is not often that technical books and articles are assured 
of a sufficiently wide audience to merit the cost of translation and 
re-publication. Accordingly it is incumbent upon the scientist to be 
able to read the works in question in the language in which they are 
written. It should be observed that this is the very reason back-of 
the almost universal requirement of a reading knowledge of French 
and German for the doctor’s degree in the United States. 

In a number of such fields, the English-speaking peoples have 
gained a temporary ascendancy. This is especially true at present in 
engineering, chemistry, and medicine—fields in which a knowledge 
of French and German was an earlier necessity. Consequently Eng- 
lish is becoming more firmly entrenched as a pre-professional require- 
ment in Latin America, and even those who had already entered 
upon their professional careers before the establishment of such a 
requirement are now pursuing their studies in the language, either 
to enable themselves to pursue current researches in their fields or 
because they are looking forward to further studies in the United 
States. In general this impulse to the study of a language leads to 
a reading rather than a speaking knowledge, and requires special 
techniques to fit the needs of particular fields of study. 

The five motives for the study of foreign languages which have 
been considered here, namely provision of a cultural background, | 
the influence of foreign speech islands, the necessity for political and 
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cultural unification, purposes of colonization and commerce, and the 
necessity of reading scientific and technical works may not be a 
complete list-—in fact the necessity of foreign language preparation 
for missionaries was not mentioned—but there can be no question 
that these constitute the principal reasons for our learning another 
language. Moreover, they are sufficiently varied to suggest that no 
single pattern or technique of instruction, no single set of aims in 
a language curriculum can fit these various ends, although the sad 
fact is that in actual practice we tend to do precisely this. Aside 
from an occasional course particularly designed to furnish a reading 
knowledge of a language, our classroom practice tends to be quite 
undifferentiated, no matter what the conceivable purposes of the 
student body, the reasons for their being in the classroom may be. 

It may be repeated that the most arresting circumstance of all is 
the somewhat ironical consideration that the most practical and utili- 
tarian of the aims discussed above—cultural homogeneity and com- 
mercial necessity—demand as a workable minimum the least thor- 
~ugh knowledge of a foreign language, whereas the most idealistic 
and least practical aim—cultural background—presupposes the most 
complete mastery of the language studied, although needless to say, 
this is more often an expressed objective than an accomplished fact. 

At any rate, it must be clear after this analysis of motive that 
any discussion of the specific objectives of the foreign language cur- 
riculum must take into account the impulses which lead students 
to elect these subjects, and that the content of the courses and the 
techniques of the classroom must be planned in accordance with the 
motives which are responsible for these studies. 
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Cuar es C. FRIEs 
English Language Institute 
University of Michigan 


T HE MOST IMPORTANT principle underlying the work of the Eng- 
lish Language Institute of the University of Michigan is the 
belief that only with satisfactory basic materials can one efficiently 
begin the study of a foreign language. No matter what happens 
later, the ease and speed of attainment in the early stages of the 
learning of a language will depend primarily upon the selection and 
sequence of the materials to be studied. 

When the materials of language study are mentioned the ordinary 
person and often language teachers think primarily of learning 
“words.” For them the basic materials consist chiefly of vocabulary 
items to be memorized. It is perhaps inevitable that it should be so. 
Our mastery of the “words” of our own language is a constantly 
developing mastery. Knowledge of new words and of new meanings 
keeps increasing as we grow older and we are often very conscious 
of this growth and change. It is quite natural therefore that most 
of us, thinking about language, should consider only vocabulary 
mastery, that part of our langauge development of which we have 
been conscious, and should ignore all those matters which became 
unconscious habits so early that we cannot remember anything of 
the process of their development. 

In learning a new language, however, the chief problem of ma- 
terials is not at first that of choosing vocabulary items. It is of 
course possible and desirable to find the few hundred words and 
meanings most useful in the particular situations in which the lan- 
guage is being learned and to build materials that will provide enough 
repetition of each item to insure systematic and efficient learning. 
Even in the beginning stages there must be enough words to satisfy a 
limited range of communication, and for efficient materials the choice 
of these items cannot be left to chance or any haphazard selection. 

The basic problems however in the early stages of learning a 
language are first, the mastery of the sound system—to understand 
the stream of speech, to hear the distinctive sound features, and to 
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approximate their production—and second, the mastery of the fea- 
tures of arrangement that constitute the structure of the language. 
These are the matters that the native speaker as a child has early 
acquired as unconscious habits. They must become automatic habits 
of the learner of a new language. Satisfactory basic materials to 
begin the study of a foreign language must rest upon an accurate 
and complete record of these unconscious habits of the native 
speaker. 

The native speaker himself however, unless he has been specially 
trained to observe and analyze his own language processes, finds 
great difficulty in describing the special characteristics either of the 
sounds he makes or of the structural devices he uses. His comments 
about his own language more often mislead than help a foreigner. On 
the other hand the modern scientific study of language has, within 
the last twenty years, developed special techniques for descriptive 
analysis that enable one much more efficiently and accurately to 
arrive at the fundamentally significant matters of structure and 
sound system. It is not enough to have a descriptive analysis of 
only the language to be learned. The most efficient materials grow 
out of a scientific descriptive analysis of the language to be learned 
carefully compared with a parallel descriptive analysis of the native 
language of the learner. Only a comparison of this kind will reveal 
the fundamental trouble spots that demand special exercises and will 
separate the basically important features from a bewildering mass 
of linguistic details. 

One principle of the more recent approach to linguistic analysis 
has contributed especially to the changing of many of our earlier 
views of what matters are particularly significant for the learning of 
a language. It insists that language must not be dealt with as if it 
were a collection of separate items, but rather as an integrated sys- 
tem—that the phonetic features and the items of form and arrange- 
ment have significance only as they function in the patterns of the 
system as a whole. 

Some matters of the sound system will furnish an illustration that 
should help to bring out the meaning of these general statements. 
The human vocal apparatus can make and phoneticians can describe 
a tremendous number of different sounds. In English, as in every 
language that we know, there are hundreds of differences of sound 
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of which the ordinary speaker is not aware. The [p] in pin differs 
from the [p] in spin and both are different from the [p] in mip or 
top. The [p] in pin is followed by a puff of breath which the others 
do not have. The [k] in Aili differs from the [k] in coal. In coal 
the [k] is made with the back of the tongue touching the roof of 
the mouth much farther back than with the [k] of ill. The [k] 
of cool is made with rounded lips. Practical phonetic analysis has 
in the past devoted itself to distinguishing differences of sound such 
as these. More recently we do not stop with this type of phonetic 
analysis of separate items. We want to know which of the hundreds 
of different sound features that we can isolate and describe are sig- 
nificant in the system of the language—which, for example, occur 
as the sole distinguishing features of different words. 

We know now that, although the total number of differences in 
sound that may occur in a language runs up into hundreds, no lan- 
guage that has been described uses more than twenty to fifty con- 
trastive patterns of sound to distinguish separate words; and—what 
is of especial importance—no two languages (not even two languages 
as Close together as Spanish and Portuguese) use the same set. We 
in English use very freely the difference between [s] and [z] as in 
ice-eyes; rice-rise; niece-knees; cease-seize; race-raise; lacy-vazy. 
We use also the difference between [n] and [n] as in ran-rang; 
kin-king; sin-sing; run-rung. Spanish has these differences too, 
but Spanish never uses either of them as we do as-the sole distinction 
between separate words. 

These facts have very practical significance for the learning of a 
foreign language. If two sounds are distinctive points on the pattern 
in my native language—that is, if they are used to distinguish 
separate words—then it is easy for me to hear somewhat similar 
differences in another language and to produce these distinctions 
systematically in speaking. If however the two sounds are never used 
in my native language—that is, if they are used to distinguish 
variants of one distinctive sound, then they are (like the difference 
of the English [k] in Rill and the [k] in call) very difficult for me 
even to hear in learning another language where they are distinctive. 

Not only are the distinctive sound features of a language very 
few, but also they occur only in a very limited number of character- 
istic sequences. The sound [n] as in king, sing, rang occurs only 
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after vowels; it never appears initially in a syllable. Of the more 
than a hundred consonant clusters in English only [st], [sp], and 
[sk] occur in both initial and final position. 

These facts also have practical significance. It is easy for me to 
pronounce sounds in the characteristic sequences in which they occur 
in my language; it is difficult for me to pronounce them in sequences 
which do not occur in the patterns of my language. Final [n] as in 
king is easy; to pronounce this word in reverse, starting with [n] 
not preceded with a vowel, requires practice. In Spanish the clus- 
ters [st] [sp] never occur initially as they do in English. A Spanish 
speaker learning English finds it difficult therefore not to pronounce 
a vowel [e] before such English words as study and Spanish. We 
in English have difficulty in pronouncing such clusters as [gd] [Ipt] 
[lkt] [lmz] in initial positions; we have no difficulty, however, with 
these same combinations as syllable finals as in wagged, sagged; 
or helped, gulped; or sulked, milked; or films, elms. 

In the past, teachers have talked much of the ease and difficulty 
of particular language sounds and sound combinations, assuming 
that the ease or the difficulty was inherent in the phonetic nature of 
the sound itself—its mode of articulation. We now know that there 
are no difficult language sounds per se. Ease or difficulty of pro- 
nunciation turns out to be a matter of the patterning of the distinc- 
tive sound features in the characteristic sequences of a language. 

It is this kind of analysis applied to all the features of the sound 
system and structural arrangement of the language to be learned, 
carefully compared with a similar analysis of the language of the 
learner, that underlies the basic materials used by the English Lan- 
guage Institute in its intensive courses in English. “Foreign” lan- 
guage teaching is always a matter of teaching a specific “foreign” 
language with its special structural features to students who have a 
specific “native” language background with fundamentally different 
structural features. To be efficient, separate and differing sets of 
materials for learning English must be used for those of each differ- 
ent linguistic background. 

It is not enough simply to have the results of such thorough- 
going analyses and comparisons. These results will determine the 
really significant matters that must be mastered in the first stages 
of learning, but they must be implemented with adequate specific 
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practice materials through which the learner may develop the new 
set of habits that constitute the foreign language. They must be 
incorporated in useful sentences to be practiced and repeated until 
the structural patterns become so fixed that all expression in the new 
language will follow these channels without conscious choice. Struc- 
tural patterns can be pointed out and described, but a study of the 
statements of the pattern, making them matters of conscious knowl- 
edge, must never be allowed to become a substitute for constant 
practice and accurate repetition of the sentences themselves. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE NATIVE LANGUAGE IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE LEARNING 


I. THE SYSTEM OF SIGNIFICANT SOUNDS 


Davin W. REED 
University of Michigan 
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RoBERT Lapo Yao SHEN 
University of Michigan 


1. Introduction. Foreign language teachers whose students have 
uniform native language backgrounds are apt not to realize that a 
given language cannot be successfully taught in an identical way to 
pupils of different language backgrounds. Nevertheless it is true that 

“every different native language causes a different combination of ) 
problems in learning a given secondary language. 

This is the first in a series of discussions of this general problem. 
The present article will be confined to problems arising from differ- 
ences between the systems of significant sounds in the native lan- 
guage and the foreign language. Illustrations will be presented from 
the pronunciation problems encountered by speakers of Mandarin 
Chinese, Latin American Spanish, and Brazilian Portuguese in learn- 
ing English. All problems involving non-significant differences in 
sounds, special combinations of sounds, accent, intonation, grammar, 
and vocabulary will be reserved for discussion in subsequent articles. 


2. Phonemic charts.* For purposes of comparison, four charts of 
the significant sound segments of English, Chinese, Spanish, and 
Portuguese will provide a starting point: 


* These are charts of the phonemic norms in the four languages. It should 
be noted that the same symbol is used for sounds that are often phonetically 
different in the various languages (e.g., /d/). Moreover sounds that are ap- 
proximately the same phonetically may be classified differently according to the 
phonemic structure of the various languages (e.g., /€/ is a stop in English 
and Spanish, but an affricate in Chinese.) 
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3. Difficulties common to the three language backgrounds. Ex- 
amination of these charts will reveal that seven of the English sounds 
are not present as phonemes in any of the other languages—/ 0, 5, 
I, U, 2, ©, 2 /.— For reasons that will be apparent in a moment the 
two sounds /36, 2 / will be reserved for later discussion, while this 
section will consider the remaining sounds, which ordinarily cause 
the same difficulties for speakers of Chinese, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese in learning English. 

/98/ is frequently pronounced as /s/; mispronunciations of 
thick may approximate English sick. 

/1/ is usually pronounced as /i /; therefore bit may sound like 
beat. 

/v/ is frequently pronounced as /u/; hence full resembles 
fool. 

/e/ and /2/ are mutually confused; pen ard pan may sound 
virtually alike. 

4. Difficulties common to two language backgrounds. A number 
of errors are common to speakers of two of the languages chosen for 
illustration. 

4.1. Difficulties common to speakers of Chinese and Spanish. 
Students whose native language is Chinese or Spanish frequently 
make the same substitutions for five of the English sounds—/ 6, 
z, 2, 2, a/. Those substitutions are the following: 

/6/ is frequently pronounced as /d/; thus there may be pro- 
nounced so that it sounds more like dare. 

/z/ is usually pronounced as /s/; mispronunciations of peas 
may approximate peace. 

/2/ is frequently pronounced as /o/; therefore caught may 
sound like coat. m 

/2/ and /a/ are mutually confused; add and odd may sound 
virtually alike. 

4.2. Difficulties common to speakers of Spanish and Portuguese. 
Students whose native language is Spanish or Portuguese frequently 
make the same substitutions for the three additional English sounds 
—/dz, h, 2 /. These substitutions follow: 


+ English and Portuguese /¢/ are different enough phonetically to cause 
phonemic confusion. 
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/ dz / is frequently pronounced as /z/; thus pledger may be 
pronounced so that it sounds more like pleasure. 

/h/ is frequently not articulated (confused with “zero”); mis- 
pronunciations of Aair may approximate air. 

/2/ is usually pronounced as /a/ or as /2/; therefore cut 
may sound like cot or caught. 

4.3. Difficulties common to speakers of Chinese and Portuguese. 
Students whose native language is Chinese or Portuguese often make 
the same sort of errors in pronouncing two additional English sounds 
—/6, u/. 

/6/ is frequently pronounced as /z/; hence bathe resembles 
bays. 

/u/ is frequently pronounced as /2/; errors in pronouncing 
could may approach the sound of cud. 

5. Difficulties peculiar to a single language background. The 
largest number of difficulties are peculiar to speakers of one of the 
three languages. 

5.1. Difficulties peculiar to speakers of Chinese. Chinese students 
of English have special difficulties in pronouncing fourteen English 
phonemes—/ 9, v, 1, r, i, u, U, e, @, 3, 0, ©, 9, a /. 

/9/ is often pronounced as /t /; thin may sound like tin. 

/v/ is often pronounced as /f/ or as /w/; veal may sound 
like feel or weal. 

/1\/ and /r/ are mutually confused; pull and poor may sound 
virtually alike. 

/u/ is often pronounced as /u/ or as /0/; pool may sound 
like pull or pole. 

/i/ is often pronounced as /1/; beat may sound like Dit. 

/u / is often pronounced as /o0/; could may sound like code. 

/e/ and /z#/ are mutually confused; ate and at may sound 
virtually alike. 

/2/ is often pronounced as /e/ or as /U /; putt may sound 
like pet or put. 

/0/ is often pronounced as /u/, as /U/, or as /2/; pole 
may sound like pool, pull, or Paul. 

/«/ is often pronounced as /2/; pet may sound like putt. 

/2/ and /a/ are mutually confused; caught and cot may 
sound virtually alike. 
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5.2. Difficulties peculiar to speakers of Spanish. Spanish-speak- 
ing students have special difficulties in pronouncing seven English 
phonemes—/b, V, d, dz, 3 Y; J /. 

/b/ and /v/ are mutually confused; bale and veil may sound 
virtually alike. 

/ 4d / is frequently pronounced as / 6 /; den may sound like then. 

/ dz /,/3/,and /y / are mutually confused; pledger and pleas- 
ure may sound virtually alike, as may jeer and year. i 

/J/ is frequently pronounced as /¢/; shear may sound like 
cheer. 


5.3. Difficulties peculiar to speakers of Portuguese. Portuguese- 
speaking students have special difficulties in pronouncing eight Eng- 
lish phonemes—/ ¢, dz, 9, 6, h, r, y, w /. 

/ €/ is often pronounced as /dz / or as / { /; chew may sound 
like Jew or shoe. 

/ dz / is often pronounced as /¢/; Jew may sound like chew. 

/9/ and /®8/ are mutually confused; ether and either may 
sound virtually alike. 

/h/ and /r/ are mutually confused; ose and rose may sound 
virtually alike. 

/y/ and /w/ are mutually confused and frequently not pro- 
nounced at all (both confused with “zero”); year, we’re, and ear 
may sound virtually alike. 


6. Conclusion. The array of examples presented above may be 
synthesized by considering their meaning in terms of four situations 
in which English may be taught as a foreign language: 

(1) Where all three language backgrounds are present in the 
students of one class, only five of the above difficulties are common 
to the whole group, and only ten of the difficulties are common to 
two of the language backgrounds; whereas twenty-nine of the diffi- 
culties are peculiar to one or another of the language backgrounds. 

(2) Where students of Chinese and Portuguese language back- 
grounds are taught in the same class, only seven difficulties are com- 
mon to the whole group, but twenty-two difficulties are peculiar to 
one or the other of the linguistic groups. 

(3) Where students of Chinese and Spanish language back- 
grounds are taught in the same class, only ten difficulties are common 
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to the whole group, but twenty-one difficulties are peculiar to one 
or the other of the linguistic groups. 

(4) Where students of Spanish and Portuguese language back- 
grounds are taught in the same class, only eight difficulties are com- 
mon to the whole group, but fifteen difficulties are peculiar to one 
or the other of the linguistic groups. (This may be startling to those 
who think Spanish and Portuguese are almost identical.) 

Since in all of these cases the problems peculiar to speakers of 
one or another language are almost twice as numerous as the prob- 
lems common to speakers of two or three languages, it would seem 
best whenever possible to teach the system of significant English 
sounds to classes having unified linguistic backgrounds. The effect 
of linguistic backgrounds on the learning of the finer points of pro- 
nunciation and of accent and intonation are not included in this dis- 
cussion but will be treated in a subsequent article. When the number 
of students of a particular linguistic background is not sufficient to 
form a separate class to study the English phonemic system, it is 
nevertheless economical and efficient to have special materials pre- 
pared to meet the specific problems of the group. 
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PATTERN PRACTICE—COMPLETELY ORAL 


RosBert Lapo 
University of Michigan 


Es WHEN A foreign language student has fully grasped the im- 

port of a pattern and can produce it by consciously selecting and 
putting together its elements, if the pattern does not exist in his 
native language, he will probably distort it when attempting to use 
it in a normal speech situation. As long as he devotes his full atten- 
tion to producing the pattern he may do it well but haltingly, but 
the moment he concentrates on the subject of the conversation his 
production is likely to fall back on past habit, and systematic dis- 
tortions of the pattern will probably occur. 

This persistent tendency does not result primarily from stub- 
borness or lack of interest on the part of the student; it is normal 
behavior and it results primarily from the student’s native language 
habits and the necessity of depending on habit to speak a language 
effectively. 

The theoretical solution to this problem is not difficult to dis- 
cover, although perhaps because of its very simplicity it has long 
and often been overlooked or considered only lightly. Only when 
new automatic habits have been established that will operate when 
the speaker’s attention is primarily on what he wants to say rather 
than on the mechanics of the language will the student speak the 
language well. Charles C. Fries writes, ““The fundamental matters 
of the language that must be mastered on a production level should, 
as soon as possible, be made unconscious habits.” * 

Once the necessity to establish habits in learning a foreign lan- 
guage is fully realized, however, there still remains the problem of 
establishing those habits efficiently. Simple repetition, workbook 
exercises, and free conversation are often used. Simple repetition 


1 Charles C. Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Language, 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1945, p. 8. 
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of the pattern, although better than no repetition, does not of itself 
constitute an efficient technique. Boredom soon sets in, and the will 
to learn weakens and eventually disappears. Workbook type exer- 
cises have little effect on the establishment of automatic habits. They 
depend on-conscious attention to the clues that determine the form 
of the pattern, and as a result, when the speaker’ uses the language 
in a normal speech situation, having to devote primary attention to 
meaning, he reverts to his native language habits, which are largely 
automatic. In free conversation, probably the most desirable of the 
three types of exercises mentioned, each pattern appears too infre- 
quently, and concentrated practice cannot easily be achieved. Fur- 
thermore, the instructor is constantly faced with a choice between 
either breaking the student’s train of thought with constant correc- 
tions or allowing the unacceptable forms to go unchecked. Of course, 
the above techniques have value and can be employed advantage- 
ously at proper stages, but other techniques need to be developed 
that will prove more efficient in establishing unconscious habits in 
the foreign language. 

Pattern practice—completely oral—is presented here as one such 
technique. It consists paradoxically in the conscious substitution of 
some element other than the chief element being taught so that pri- 
mary attention is drawn away from it while the entire pattern is 
repeated. The instructor presents the pattern orally and the students 
repeat it until they ‘can produce it easily. The instructor then pro- 
vides substitutions orally while the students repeat the complete 
pattern including the substitution. An illustration will clarify this 
statement and set forth the technique itself. 

A rather common error among Spanish and Portuguese speakers 
learning English is the addition of ¢o after must in the pattern, 
“T must go to the library.” They are inclined to say, “I must to go 
to the library.” This tendency results from the student’s native lan- 
guage habit of using que in a similar pattern (Spanish, “Tengo que 
ir’; Portuguese, “Eu tenho gue ir.”). An English pattern having 
to in the same position—‘I have to go to the library”—reinforces 
the tendency. The pressure to use to after must is thus unusually 
great. 

To avoid becoming involved in preliminaries let it be assumed 
that the pattern has been presented and taught satisfactorily up to 
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and including the stage of production with conscious choice.? We 
assume, then, that the student is able to produce the pattern when 
his primary attention focuses on the mechanics of it, but he reverts 
to the unacceptable “I must ¢o go to the library” when he has to 
concentrate on meaning. If matters are left at this stage, the stu- 
dent will recite fairly well in class but he will falter in free con- 
versation. 

A completely oral pattern practice might develop as follows: The 
students imitate the teacher-informant in producing “I must go to 
the library” until they produce it with relative ease. The imitation 
should include intonation, stress, and rhythm as well as individual 
sounds. When the students are producing the pattern satisfactorily 
the teacher-informant provides orally a word or phrase—dank, for 
example—which the students substitute for library as they produce 
the entire pattern including the substitution. They will say, “I must 
go to the bank.” The teacher-informant continues supplying substi- 
tutes: “post office, drug store, grocery store, shoe store, bus station.’’® 

It is not difficult to analyze the kind of exercise the student goes 
through in completely oral pattern practice. He has to use the pat- 


2 In presenting the pattern no grammatical terminology need be used. Both 

patterns can be presented in contrast thus: 

I have to read my lesson. 

I must _ read my lesson. 
The absence of to after must stands out clearly. It should suffice to point out 
the difference between the patterns by saying, ‘Notice there is no to after 
must.” An exercise in which to is the signal for the use of have and its absence 
the signal for the use of must will provide practice in production with conscious 
choice. The exercise could be something like the following: 
to go to the library. 
go to the library. 
to go to the bank. 
go to the bank. 
to go to the post office. 
go to the post office. 
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8 The complete pattern with substitutions follows: 

I must go to the library. 
bank. 
post office. 
drug store. 
grocery store. 
shoe store. 
bus station. 
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tern almost automatically while concentrating on the element being 
supplied orally by the teacher which has nothing to do with the 
point being practiced.* He listens carefully to the teacher’s produc- 
tion and strives to imitate it. When he succeeds, he listens acutely 
again for the substitution which the teacher is going to provide. 
When he hears it, he has to remember it long enough to produce 
the entire pattern including the substitution. As soon as he produces 
that, he has to listen again for a new substitution. The sequence of 
substitutions continues while the pattern itself becomes more and 
more automatic until finally the student can devote full attention 
to the substitutions. It is interesting to observe systematic errors 
appearing occasionally as the student shifts his attention to the 
substitutions. In such cases a signal from the teacher indicating that 
the rendition was not satisfactory will bring a second try. If the 
error is repeated the original pattern may have to be presented again 
for simple imitation. 

This type of completely oral pattern practice approximates the 
language activity involved in free conversation while at the same 
time it provides the concentrated practice of simple imitation. It 
has been found rewarding as to sustained interest, attention, con- 
centration, and amount of student participation. Its validity and 
ultimate effectiveness have not been tested experimentally, but they 
can be judged somewhat by observation and analysis. 


* Until the procedure is thoroughly familiar it may be easier to write the 
master pattern on the blackboard and to list the substitutions as in footnote 3. 
This variation goes faster and proceeds more smoothly than the completely oral 
one and students are apt to prefer it. However the value of completely oral 
practice in establishing automatic habits outweighs these considerations. Writing 
the pattern may be used to provide needed variety of drill. 
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Niwa, EucENE A. Linguistic Interludes. Glendale, California: Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics, 1947. 176 pp. 


Linguistic Interludes, by Eugene A. Nida, is a primer in modern linguistic 
science. The information which the book has to offer is presented in an 
informal manner as a series of Socratic-like dialogues. The case for present- 
day descriptive linguistics is given, not as a group of uncontested principles, 
but as a group of propositions which are presented, objected to, discussed, 
explained, and finally accepted. 

The interludes are “designed to introduce the beginning student or layman 
to (1) the conflicting attitudes toward linguistics, (2) the fundamental princi- 
ples of the descriptive linguistic approach, (3) elementary background of his- 
torical and comparative methodology, (4) the history of linguistic study, and 
(5) the relationship of linguistics to human culture in general.” 

Dr. Nida has here created several characters to develop his ideas. The 
protagonist is Dr. Thompson who advances the case for linguistic science and 
defends it against the attacks of the classical grammarian, Dr. Horatio Zilch. 
To help keep the discussion relatively elementary, there are several young 
beginning students of linguistics who ask the questions. Various other char- 
acters are introduced who offer different views abot linguistics. 

The first interlude points out the advantages to be gained by a fresh 
approach to language through the study of the so-called primitive languages 
which differ immeasurably from the better known tongues. Then, by examples, 
Dr. Thompson refutes the commonly held notion that these languages are 
extremely simple, contain few words, and have to supplement their meager 
vocabularies by gesture. Dr. Thompson also points out that the descriptive 
linguist’s interest is not in the history of a language but in the language as it is 
spoken at the present time. His interest is not in “what people ought to say, 
but what they do say.” The corner fruit-stand man’s English is just as 
important for the descriptive linguist as Shakespeare’s. 

The second interlude discusses the problem of “correct” language, dispelling 
some long-held ideas about the intrinsic value of one language over another, 
or one dialect over another. The arguments for and against an authoritarian 
academy of language are presented. 

Dr. McDougall, a classical scholar, says, in the third interlude, that he 
sees in “Greek and Latin the most perfect expression of human thought to 
which the world has ever attained.” Dr. Thompson immediately attacks this 
point of view and proves beyond all reasonable doubt that it is erroneous. 
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The first three interludes are primarily for the purpose of tearing down 
and disproving some common misconceptions about language. The last three 
are reserved for presenting the affirmative side of descriptive linguistics, dis- 
cussing in an introductory but quite complete manner phonetic change in 
language and _ analogic-semantic change and borrowing. 

One of the chief difficulties in teaching linguistics is the enormous number 
of false ideas about language that have become ingrained in the mind of the 
layman, and which he accepts as Gospel. So the job of the linguist with 
beginning students is always twofold. The zoologist has less of this kind of 
prejudgment to contend with, the mathematician almost none. But the pro- 
fessional linguist, the teacher of linguistics, must first break down traditional 
ideas and then advance new ones. There is therefore a great need for such 
books as Dr. Nida’s which patiently and not without humor consider and 
reject by scientific processes the age-old theories, and then, having cleared 
away the debris of tradition, proceed in a positive manner to explain the 
advances of modern linguistic science. The book is good background for all 
persons who are teaching or who plan to teach a language. E.M.A. 


REHDER, HELMUT, and TwADDELL, FREEMAN. German. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1947. xii + 327 + xliv pp. 


German, by W. F. Twaddell of Brown University and Helmut Rehder of 
the University of Illinois, is an elementary textbook for that language. As the 
authors say in their introduction, the book “presupposes the presence of a 
teacher with a good pronunciation of German, which the students may safely 
imitate.” This immediaie stressing of imitation is all to the good, for its 
effectiveness in language teaching has been amply demonstrated. Along with 
this emphasis on imitation, there is a de-emphasis of the evil of direct transla- 
tion. The ideal method of tying experience to language is to create the neces- 
sary experience. Although this is not completely possible in the classroom, 
the authors of German do not revert to direct translation. The instructor is 
directed to repeat a sentence in German while the student looks, nct at a 
word-for-word translation, but at an idiomatic English equivalent. The stu- 
dent then repeats the German, imitating the instructor as exactly as possible. 
The emphasis throughout the lesson is on repetition, both in chorus and indi- 
vicually, so that at the end of the hour the student is “for that tiny fraction 
of the language, bilingual; and being bilingual is his aim.” The chief difficulty 
in constant repetition is monotony, and the clever instructor can avoid this. 

The road to the mastery of a language is immeasurably shortened when 
the teacher and textbook writer are efficient in the choice of both useful areas 
of vocabulary and useful sentences to illustrate them. Jespersen has derided 
a German grammar that included the sentence Wir sind nicht hier. A compre- 
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hensive text for teaching Spanish included the following two gems as Spanish 
examples: 
Six men descended, all armed with muskets. 
It will be advisable for you to make the staircase less steep. 
A useful sentence is one that has a certain frequency of use, and it is difficult 
to imagine a language student in a position where he could use any of these 
sentences. German, however, escapes this pitfall. The first four lessons include 
drills on Talking to People (greetings, etc.), Finding Your Way (questions 
about locations and directions), Getting Things, and Counting, Telling Time, 
and Spelling, all certainly quite useful areas for beginning language students. 
With its emphasis on repetition of useful sentences and on careful imitation 
of an accurate speaker of the language, this book, if used as suggested, should 
provide an interesting, effective, and well grounded elementary course in 
German. 
Another volume by the same authors, the first of a series of area readings 
in German will be reviewed in a later issue of Language Learning. 
E.M.A. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This bibliography will present some of the basic works in modern 
linguistic science with a short commentary on each. It is intended 
mainly to help the beginner in orienting himself in the scientific 
study of language. After sufficient background material has been 
presented, this department will include textbooks and other practical 
works in the field. 


A Bibliography of Materials for the Teaching of English to For- 
eigners. Bulletin No. 20, Catalogue No. FS 5.3:946/20. Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.:U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947. iv + 
24 pp. 

This pamphlet may be obtained for $.15 by writing to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. “The bibliography is selective 
rather than comprehensive and is intended to be of assistance to foreign teach- 


ers of English and to those who in our own country are working with students 
on non-English speech.” 


BLOOMFIELD, LEONARD. Language. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1933. x + 509 pp. 


Excellent, comprehensive treatment of both the descriptive and the histori- 
cal phases of linguistic science. Not easy reading, but invariably rewarding. 
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Fries, CHARLES C. Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign 
Language. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1945. 
viii + 153 pp. 

This book sets forth a scientific linguistic approach to the teaching and 
learning of- English as a foreign language. It contains detailed outlines of the 
materials in pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary of An Intensive Course 
in English for Latin American Students. 


JESPERSEN, OTTo. Growth and Structure of the English Language. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1929. iv + 244 pp. 
The famous Danish scholar discusses English from the historical point of 
view, explaining the various influences that have come in contact with English. 


KENYON, JOHN S., and Knott, THomas A. A Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of American English. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam 
Company, 1944. lii + 484 pp. 

This dictionary gives the pronunciation only of an abridged list of English 
words. The pronunciations are symbolized in a phonetic alphabet, and the 
standard of correctness is cultivated colloquial usage rather than platform- 
style oratory. Southern, New England, and General American pronunciations 
are given. 


MARCKWARDT, ALBERT H. Jntroduction to the English Language. 
Toronto, New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. xviii + 
333 pp. 

This book treats the pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary of present- 
day English inductively with practice exercises, and includes a historical treat- 
ment of Early Modern, Middle, and Old English. It presupposes a speaking 
knowledge of American English. 


READERS’ EXCHANGE 

In this column answers will be given to questions sent in by 
readers. Questions should be of general interest and should concern 
teaching or linguistic matters. 

Letters of two general types will be most appreciated: 

(1) Letters indicating the types of articles desired by the read- 
ers, or describing specific problems on which the reader would like 4 
to have information. 

(2) Letters with comments on articles that have appeared in 
Language Learring. Critical comments of this type should be as 
specific as possible. W.G.Y. 
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